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^Wtll m our unmtrv* said Alut^ ttUl panting 
al itt<y ^you'd gt^rallv i,ft to iom^uhere ilsf ~ 
if vmi tan vny Ja\i fo* j long hme^ as uw'zw 
bem doing * 

‘1 low \ort of 1010*11%^“ said ihc Quim 
luie, vou st£y It tikis id! iht running 
you eon do^ to kiip in tht same fdacs IJ )ou 
jbont to gtt \onu ths*i t/tr, you must run at 
toast tioue asjut a\ iiiatl* 

*Tf / wasn't real^' Altee said — ha{f lauehinp 
through her tears it ilf stemed so rttUatuius - 
*I stwutdn i tn abfe tf trv.' 

*l hofn you dint su/ftose thov are real 
raf\^ Tivt* lU tan interrupted tn a tone of 
gnat tonUinff 


IIuuukK the Loukin^-C>la« 



Chapter One 

It wa« cledily ^ins; to be a had crossing. 

With Asiatic zcsignation Fadicr Rothschild S f put 
down lus suitcase in the comer of tin bar and went on 
deck. (It was a small suitcase of imitation crcxodile hide. 
Ihe iTiitiah stamped on it in Gothic cli^racteis were not 
Fathi^r Rothschild’s, for he had boi rowed it that morning 
from the val€l-dc-chamhrt oi his hold It contained some 
ruchmentary unch rclothcs, six unpoitant new books in six 
languages, a false he ird aud a school atlas and g azetteer 
heavily annnta^^ ) Standing on the deck Fatlux Roth- 
schild leant his elbows on tlio rad, ie«ted lus chm in his 
hands and surveyed the pinccssion of passengers coming 
up the gangway, each lace clcM}ucnt of polite mis- 
giving 

V(rv few of them were unknown to llio Jesuit, for it 
wa** his h ippy knack to rcnumbcT cverv thing that could 
possihh be learned about tvns one who could yiossibly lie 
of aiiv unpoitancf Jlis tongue piotiudcd very ^lighdy 
ant], hid they not all been so coucemed with liiegage and 
the weatlxer, someone nughl have observed in him a 
peculiar resemblance to those plaster reprotlut tioiis of the 
eaigo\ks of Notre Dame wl irh »iny sc tn in th^* shop 
windows of artists’ colounmn tinted 11 e colour of ‘Old 
Ivorv’, pet ring intently from among stencil outfits and 
pld'^tuine and tubes ol witc r-coloui paint lliph above his 
head swung Mrs kfdrosc \pc’s tia\d-woni Packard car, 
bcaiing the dust of three c* ntuirnts, ai, unst tlie darken<« 
ing sky. and up th« compiiuon-wcv at the h ad of 
htr uigcls strode Mis Melrose \]ie, the woman e van- 
gehst. ** 

‘frailh.* 

‘Here^ Mrs Ape/ 
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*C3hanty.* 

*Here, Mrs Ape.* 

‘Fortitude.* 

*H(n Mrs Ape.* 

‘Clid^tity. . VVhc re is Chastity^’ 

‘Chastity didn’t fttl w< 11 Mrs Ape She went below.* 
‘Thit ^rPs more tioubk than she’s worth Whenever 
there’s any packinc' to lx done Chistily doesn’t feci welL 
Are all the rest hen Hiniulits, Piudcnce, Divine Dis- 
contentj Mcicv Jii'iUct and Cre itivr 1 ndtavour**’ 

‘Cre ilive E ndt ivooi lost her wint^s Mrs Ape She got 
talking to a gentleman in tin tiain. . • Oli, there she is.* 
‘Got ’em ' isk4d Mrs \|w 

Too brcathle s to spr ik, C rcatise I nil( uoiir nodded 
(1 arh of the angils i mud her wu m a little blark box 
likt *1 Molin else) 

‘Rnht’ ‘•111 Mis Af)f ‘md ]ust voii hold on to *em 
li£,ht iTid not so iniuh t IE ng to pintle men iii tr un> 
Yexiie 'll! il not ipinto^ sec ** 

The itucls cn>w3c i lew c tin r di comolitdy It was 
■iwful isljtn Mis Afu w«i like this Mv Ikav tlu / would 
pinch Chistitj and Cic Unt 1 ndc noiii wlun they <ot 
them aloiK in that inghtsliiit It w» bid ciioudi tliiir 
eoing to be so sick wul eail tliat tluv hid Mis Ape 
piU hing into the ni too 

Sf f mg thf ir disconifr rf, Mrs Aju softened and smiled 
She was nothii ^ if not m igiu tic 
‘Will «nils hi sue* ‘I must be ritting along They 
s IS it s gojiio^ to he iou"h, but dc n t you believe it If van 
hive pe ic( in voui li iits \oui «'toniach will look aftri 
itsilt, an 1 iiineiiibci if sou do feel queer - Aing. 1 here’s 
rothin'Tf like it ’ 

‘Good-hvi , Mrs Api , and th ink you * said the angels 
they IxibhiH piittily^ tinned about mil trooped ift to 
die second-class part of the hip Mrs Ape watched them 
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benignly, then, squaring her shoulders and looking (ex- 
cept that she liad really no beard to speak of) every 
inch a sailor, strode resolutely forrard to the first-class 
bar. 


Other prominent people were embarking, all very un- 
happy about the weather; to avert the terrors of sca-sick- 
ness they had indulged in ever)* kind of civilized witch- 
craft, but they were lacking in faith. 

Miss Rundble was there, and Miles Malpractice, and 
all tlic Younger Set. They had spent a jolly morning 
strapping each other\s tummies witli sticking plaster (how 
Miss Runciblo had wrigglcd). 

The Right Honourable Walter Outrage, M.P., last 
week’s Prime Mi nisi it, was there. Before breakfast tltat 
morning (which had suffered iu consc(|uencc) Mr Out- 
rage liad taken twice the maximum dose of a patent pre- 
panation of diloral, and losing heart later had finished the 
bottle, ill the train. He moved in an uneasy trance, closely 
escorterl by the most public-looking detective sergeants. 
These men had been with Mr Outrage in Paris, and what 
they did not know about his goings on was not worth 
knowing, at le.ast from a novelist’s point of dew. (When 
tlicy spoke about him to each other they called him 'the 
Right Honourable Rape’, but that was more by way of 
being a pun about his name than a criticism of tlie con- 
duct of his love affairs, in whidi, if the truth were known, 
he displayed a notable diffidence and the liability to 
panic.) 

* 

Lady Throbbing and Mrs Blackwater, those twin 
sisters whose portrait by Millais auctioned rccendy at 
Christie's made a record in rock-bottom prices, were 
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sitting on one of the teak 'benches eating apples and 
drinking what Lady Throbbing, with late Victorian chicy 
called ‘a bottle of pop’, and Mrs Blackwater, mor e exofr» 
ically , called * champagne \ pronouncing it as though it 
"were French. 

‘Surely, Kitty, that is Mr Outrage, last week’s Prime 
Minister.’ 

'Nonsense, Fanny, where?’ 

'Just in front of the two with bowler hats, next to 
the clergyman.’ 

'It is certainly like his photographs. How strange he 
looks.’ 

'Just like poor Throbbing ... all that last year.’ 

*... And none of us even suspected ... until they found 
the bottles under the board in liis drfsssing-room ... and 
we all used to think it was drink ...’ 

'I don t think one finds quite the same class as Prime 
Minister nowadays, do you think?’ 

'They say that only one person has any influence with 
Mr Outrage ...’ 

‘At the Japanese Embassy ...* 

‘Of course, dear, not so loud. But tell me, Fanny, 
seriously, do you think really and truly Mr Outrage has 
rr?’ 

'He has a very nice figure for a man of his age. 

'Yes, but his age, and tlie bull-like tyjie is so often 
disappointing. Another glass? You will be grateful for 
it when the ship begins to move.’ 
quite -thought we were moving.* 

JllJuv^^absurd you are, Fanny, and yet I can’t help 
laughing.’ ' 

arm in arm and shaken by little giggles the two 
tipsy^bkl^Iadies went down to their cabin. 

Of the^her passengers, some bad filled their ears with 
cdHiQn-wool, otlicrs wore smoked glasses, while several ate 
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dry captain’s biscuits from paper bags^ as Red Indians 
are said to cat snake's flesh to make them cuniiine;. Mrs 
Ho(^ rq>eated feverishly over and over again a formula 
she had learned from a yogi in New York City. A few 
’good sailcnrs’, whose luggage bore die labels of many 
voyages, strode aggressively about smoking small, foul 
pipes and trying to get up a four of bridge. 

Two minutes before the advertised time of departure, 
while the first adriion itor y ^ whistling and shouting was 
going on, a young man came on board carrying his bag. 
Tliere was nothing particuLulv remarkable about his 
appearance. lie looked cxa< tly as ^'oung men like him do 
look; he was carrying his own b.ig, whi(‘h was disagit^e- 
ably heavy, because he had no money lett in francs and 
very little left in anything else. He had been two months 
in Paris writing a hook and was coming home because, in 
the course of his concspondciice, he had got engaged to 
be raarriiHi. His name was Adam Fenwick-Synies. 

Father Rothschild soiled at him in a kindly manner. 

*I doubt vvliertii*! you reincmher me,’ he said. ‘We met 
at Oxford five years ago at luncheon with the Dean of 
Balliol. 1 sh.dl be interested to read your book when it 
appears - an autobiomaphy, 1 understand. And may 1 be 
one of the first to coiivr.itulate ^ou on your engagement? 
I am afraid you wiU find your father-in-law a little 
ecxcntric - and forgetful. lie had a nasty attack of 
bronchitis this i^anter. Jl's a draughty bouse - far t*io big 
for tbesp day*. Well, 1 must po below now. Tl is qoing to 
be rough and I am a bad sailor. We meet at Lady Mctio- 
land's on tlie twlfth, if not, as 1 liope, bifoie.* 

Before Adam had time to reply tlic Jesuit disappeared. 
Suddenly the head pupped back. 

niiere Is an extremily dangerous and disagreeable 
woman on board - a Mrs Ape.’ 

Then he was gone again, and almost at once the boat 
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began to slip away from the quay towards the inouth of 
the harbour. 

A Sometimes the ship ^pit^ed and sometimes die rolled 
d sometimes she stcxxl quite still and shivered all over, 
poised above an abyss of dark water; then she would go 
swooping down liE^'a^enic railway train into a windless 
hollow and up again with a rush into the gale; sometimes 
she would burrow her padi, with convulsive nosings and 
scramblings like a terrier in ^ rabbit hole; and sometimes 
she would drop dead like a lifAlt was this last movement 
that caused the most havoc among the passengers. 

‘Oh/ said the Bright Young Pcsoplo, "Oh, oh oh/ 

‘Ifs just exactly like being in<%ldc a cocktail shaker,’ 
said Miles Malpractice. ‘Darling, your face - eau de Nil.’ 

*Too, too sick-inakiiig,’ said Miss Kuncible, with one 
of her rare flashes of accuracy. 


Kitty Bla<lvwatei an<l Faniiv TlnobbiUg lay one above 
the ntlie» in thiii I'liiiks if »i<l from wi 'f lo tf>\ 

*1 woiidir, do you tlunk i\ifs champagne 
‘Kittv.’ 

‘Yes, Fannv dear.’ 

*Kjtty, I liiink, m fail, T ani sure 1 have som^^ sal 
^tzoLiiiJp- Ritty, 1 thought that peiha])s as you ar? 

nearer ... it vsouU itallv hardly be sifc for me to try 
and descend . . I might bn ak a le g.’ 

‘Not aftiT champtii'rK , Fanny, do you think 
‘Bur T n<*ed it Of course, de ar, if too rturh trouhlrT 
‘Notinng is too muth tionble, darlinir, \e>u know that. 
But now 1 come to tliirik of it, I icmemVrcr, ((iiite cltaily, 
for a fart, tliat \oii did not pack tlic sal \olatilo.’ 

‘Oil, Kitty, oh. kitty, please ... you would be sorry for 
this if I d'cd ... oh.’ 

‘But 1 saw tlie sal volatile on your dressing-table after 
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yew luggage had gone down, dear. 1 remember thinking, 
I must take that down to Fanny, and then, dear, I got 
confused over the tips, so you see 

*I ... put ... it ... in ... myself. ... Next to my brushes 
you ... beast.’ 

‘Oh, Fanny ...* 

‘Oh ... Oh ... Oh.’ 

• 

To Father Rothschild no passage was worse than any 
other. He thought of the sufferings of the saints, the 
mutability of iiuman nature, tlic Four Last Things, and 
between whiles repeated snatclics of the penitential 
psalms. 

• 

The Leader of his Majesty’s Opyjosition lay sunk in a 
rather glorious coma, made splendid by dreams of 
Oriental imagery - of painted paper houses; of golden 
dragons and gardens of almond blossom; of golden limbs 
and almond eyes, humble and c-ircssing; of very small 
golden feet among almond blossoms; of little painted 
cups full of golden tea; of a golden voice singing behind 
a painted paper scr(*en ; of humble, caressing little golden 
hands and eyes shaped like almonds and the colour of 
night. 

Outside his door two very limp detective sergeants had 
deserted their posts. 

‘The bloke as could make trouble on a ship like this 
’ere deserves to get away with it,’ they said. 

The ship creaked in every plate, doors slammed, trunks 
fell about, the wind howled; the screw, now out of the 
water, now in, racxMl and chunicdj shaking down hat- 
boxes like ripe apples; but above :^1 the loar and clatter 
there rose from the second-class ladies’ saloon tlie despair- 
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ing voices of Mrs Ape’s angds, in frequently broken 
unison, singing, singing, wildly, desperately, as though 
their hearts would break in the effort and their minds 
lose their reason, Mrs Ape’s famous hymn. There ainH no 
flies on the Lamb of God. 


Tlie Captain and the Chief Officer sat on the bridge 
engrossed in a crossword pi«zzle. 

‘Looks like we may get some heavy weather if the wind 
gets up,’ he s^iid. ‘Shouldn't wonder if tliere wasn’t a 
bit of a sea running to-night.’ 

‘Well, wo can’t always have it quiet like this,* said the 
Chief Officer. ‘Word of eighteen letters meaning carni- 
vorous mammal. Seaich me if 1 know liow tliey do think 
of these tilings.’ 

m 

Adam Ff nwick-Svmes sat among the good sailors in 
the suioline tooin diiiiktn* Ins third ltish^whisj>.c v and 
wondtriiig hovv sotui ht ^^uuld fed (hfiiiitilv ill \lreadv 
time was a vj 'ui. dtp^cs-^ion gailuunp it the top of hr 
head. Thfie were* ihiitv five* inimitis moie, piobably 
longc r with the head winei krcpiii.* tlum bark. 

Op}X)sitr inm sat a nnu h-tr«i\dlr d anddi it ly journalist 
lelhii" huTi smuItvsloiKs I loni time lo linw \t* un 'iiUr 

«tir 

posed sonr more oi less ajipropriitc eoiiinidit ‘No, I 
s.iy that’s a g<»od oiu , or, ‘I must rfuuinber that’, or 
just ‘Tia, Ha, TI t’, hut ins uiiud was not really lu a 
rcce^tisr condtUon. 

Up wi lit till ship, up, up, up, paused and then plunged 
down witli a lono slitlir i^ ^dalll cau^ ht at his glas^ 
and ‘averl u Ihcn shut hi eves 

‘Now ni tdl you a eli iwuig-ioom one;,’ said the 
journalist. 
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Behind them a game of cards was in progress among 
the commercial gents. At first they had rather a jolly 
time about it, saying, *What ho, she bump^, or ^Steady, 
the Buffs’, when die caids and glasses and ash-tray were 
thrown on to the floor, but in the last ten minutes they 
were growing notably quieter. It was rather a nasty kind 
of hush. 

* ... And forty aces and two-fifty for the rubber. ShaU 
we cut again or stay as we arc?’ 

'How about knocking off for a bit? Makes me tired - 
table moving about all the time.’ 

‘Why, Artliur, you ain’t feeling ill, surely?’ 

* ’Course I ain’t feeling ill, only tired.’ 

‘Well, of course, if Aithiir’s feeling ill 

‘Who’d have thought of old Arthur feeling ill?’ 

‘I ain’t feelina ill, 1 tell you. Just tired. But ii you boys 
want to go on I’m not flie one to spoil a game.’ 

‘Good old Artliur, ’Course he ain’t feeling ill. Look 
out for the raixls, Bill, up she goes ag.iin.* 

‘What about one all round? Same again?’ 

‘Same again.’ 

‘Good luck, Arthur.’ ‘Good luck.* ‘Here’s fun.’ 
•Down she goes.' 

‘Whose deal? You dealt last, didn’t you, Mr Hender- 
son?’ 

’Yes, Arthur’s deal.’ 

‘Your deal, Arthur. Cheer up, old scout.* 

‘Don’t you go doing that. It isn’t light to hit a chap 
on the back like that.’ 

‘liOok out with the raids, Artliur.’ 

‘Well, what d’you expect, being hit on the back like 
that. Makes roe tired.’ 

‘Here, I got fit teen raids.* 

*I wonder if you've he;»rd this one,’ said the journalist 
‘There was a man lived at Aberdeen, and he was teiribly 
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\sm QD fidiing, so when heinsMed, hemanied a wooiaxi 
wilh wonns. That^s rich, ch? You see he was keen on 
fisliing, se^ and she had wonns, see, he lived in Aberdeen. 
That’s a good one, that is.’ 

*D*you know, I think 1 shall go on deck for a minute. 
A bit stuffy in here, don’t you think?’ 

You can’t do that. The sea’s coming right over it all 
die time. Not feeling queer, are you?’ 

‘No, of course I’m not. feeling queer. I only thought 
a little fresh air. ... Christ, why don’t die damn thing 
stop?* 

‘Steady, old bo^*. I wouldn’t go trying to walk about, 
not if 1 were you. Much better stay just where you are. 
What you want is a spot of whisky.* 

‘Not feeling ill, you know. Just stuffy.* 

That’s all ri^t, old boy. Trust Auntie.’ 

Tlie bridge party was not being a sucress. 

‘Hullo, Mr Henderson. What’s that spade*?’ 

Tliat’s tlie ace, that is.’ 

‘I can see it’s the ace. What T mean didn’t ougfit to 
have tnunped that last trick not if you luul a spade.* 

‘What d’you mean, didn't ought to have trumped it? 
Tniinps ledn’ 

•No, they did not. Arthur hni a spade.’ 

Tie led a trump, didn’t you, Ailhur?* 

‘Arthur led a spade.’ 

‘He couldn’t have led a spade because for why he put 
a heart on my king of spades wheti 1 thought he had tlie 
queen. He liasn't got no sjjades.’ 

‘What d’you mean, nut got no spades? I got tlic 
queen.’ 

‘Arthur, old man, you mu^ be feeling queer.’ 

‘No, I ain’t, I tell you, just tired. You’d be tired if 
you’d been hit on the back same as I was ... anyway I’m 
fed up with this game ... tlierc go the cards again.’ 
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This time no one troubled to pick them up, Presentljr 
Mr Henderson said, Tunny thing, don’t know why I fed 
all swimmy of a sudden. Must have ate something that 
wam’t quite light. You never can tdl with foreign foods 
- all messed up like they do.’ 

‘Now >ou mention it, I don*t fed too spry mysdf. 
Damn bad vcmlilation on these Channel boats.’ 

‘That’s what it is. Ventilation. You said it’ 

‘You know Fm funny. I never feel sea-sick, mind, but 
I often find going on boats doesn't agree with me.’ 

‘I’m like diat, too.’ 

‘Veiji-iljlion ... a dhgracc.’ 

T.otc1, 1 shall be glad when we get to Dover. Home^ 
sweet home, eh?* 

Adam hdd on vt»y fiehlly to the brass-hound edge of 
the table and fdt a little bt tter. ITe was not going to be 
sick, and that was that; not with that gargoyle of a man 
o[)pudte anyv^ay. Hic)' must be in sight of land soon. 

e 

Tt was at this time, when things were at their lowest, 
that Mrs Ape rcappearc'd in tlie smoking-room. She stood 
lor a second or two in the entrance balanced between 
swinging door and swinging door-post; then as the ship 
moment arilv righti'd herself, slie strode to the bar, her 
feet well apai't, her hands in tlie pcKkcts of her tweed 
coat, 

‘Double rum,’ slic said and smiled magnetically at the 
miserable little collection of men seated about die room. 
‘Why, boys,’ she said, ‘but you’re Icxiking terrible put 
out over sometliing. What’s it all about? Is it your soub 
tbat's wrong or is it that the ship won’t keep still? Rough? 
’Course it’s rough. But let me ask you tliis. If you’re put 
out this way over just an hour’s sea-sickness’ (‘Not sear 
sick, ventilation,’ said Mr Henderson mechanically), 
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Sivlmt are you going to be like you inake the 
big journey that’s waiting for us all? Are you right with 
God?’ said Mrs Ape. ‘Arc you prepared for death?’ 

‘Oh, am I not?’ said Arthur. ‘I ’aven’t thought of 
nothing else for the last half-hour.* 

'Now, boys. I’ll tell you what we’re going to do. 
We’re gcnng to sing a song together, you and me.’ (‘Ob, 
God,’ said Adam.) ‘You may not know it, but you are. 
You’ll fed better for it ^^y and soul. It’s a song of 
Hope. You don’t hear much about Hope these days, do 
you ? Plenty about Faith, plenty about Charity. They’ve 
forgotten all about Hope. There’s only one great evil 
m die world to-day. Despair. 1 know all about England, 
and I tell you straight, bo^'s, I’ve got the goods for you. 
Hope’s wliat you want and Hope’s what I got. Her^ 
steward, hand round these leaflets. There’s the song on 
the back. Now all together ... sing. Five bob for you, 
steward, if you can shout me down. Splendid, all to- 
gether, boys.* 

In a ridi, very audible voice Mrs Ape |pd the singing. 
Her arms rose, fell and fluttered with the ihythm of the 
song. The bar steward was hers already ^ inaccurate 
sometimes in his reading of the wozds, but with a sus- 
tained power in die low notes lliat deflod competition. 
The journalist joined in next and Arthur set up a little 
hum. Soon they were all at it, singing like blazes, and it 
is undoubtedly true tliat dicy felt the better for it. 


Father Rothscliild heard it and turned his face to the 
wall. 




•Wen/ 

Tanny, dear, do you hear singing?’ 

*Yes, dear, thank you/ 

Tanny, dear, I hope they aren’t holding a service. I 
mean, dear, it sounds so like a hymn. Do you think, 
possibly, we are in danger^ Fanny, are wc going to be 
wrecked?’ 

‘I should be neither surprised nor sorry/ 

’Darling, how can you? ... We should have heard it, 
shouldn’t we, if we had actually hit anything? ... Fanny, 
dear, if you like 1 will have a look for your sal volatile/ 

‘1 hardly think that would be any help, dear, since you 
saw it on my dressing-table/ 

‘I may have been mistaken/ 

’You said you razi> it.’ 

• 

The Captain heard it. ’All the time I been at sea,’ he 
said, T never could stand for missionaries/ 

‘Word of six letters beginning with ZB,’ said the Chief 
Odicer, ‘meaning “used in astronomic calculation”.’ 

'Z can’t be right,’ said the Captain after a few minuted 
thought. 

• 

The Bright Yoimg People beard it. ‘So like one’s first 
parties,’ said Miss Runciblc, ‘being sick with other j^eople 
singing/ 

« 

Mrs. Hoop heard it. ‘Well,’ she thought, ‘I’m through 
with theosophy after this jounuy. Rc^ckon I’ll give tlie 
Catholics tlie once over/ 
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Aft, in the second-class saloon, where the screw was 
doing its worst, the angels heard H. It was some time 
since they had given up singing. 

*Her again,” said Divine Discontent. 

e 

Mr Outrage alone lay happily undisturbed, his mind 
absorbed in lovely dream sequences of a world of little 
cooing voices, so caressiiu^, so humble; and dark eyes, 
night-coloured, the shape of almonds over painted paper 
screens; little golden bodies, so flexible, so firm, so sur- 
prising in the positions they assumed. 

a 

They were still singing in the smoking-room when, in 
very little more tlian her usual time, the ship came into 
the harbour at Dovrr< Then Mrs Ape, as was her invari- 
able rule, took round (he hat and colh.^ctcd nc:arly two 
pounds, not counting her own five shillings which she 
got back from tlic bar steward. ‘Salvation doesn’t do 
them the same good if diey tliiiik it’s free,’ was her 
favourite axiom. 



Cluster Turn 

‘Have you anything to declare?* 

‘Wings.* 

‘Have you wore them?’ 

‘Sure,’ 

Tliat’s all rights then.* 

‘Divine Discontent gets all the smiles all the time,’ 
complained Fortitude to Prudence. ‘Golly, but if s good 
to be on dry land.’ 

Unsteadily, but witli renewed hope, the passengers had 
disembarked. 

Fatlier Rotlischild fluttered a diplomatic laissez-prrsser 
and disappeared in the lar^*c car that had been s<.^it to 
meet him. The others were jostling one another with their 
luggage, trying to attract the Customs officers and long- 
ing for a cup of t(!a. 

‘I got half a dozen of the best stowed away,’ confided 
the journalist. ‘They’re generally pretty easy after a bad 
crossing.’ And sine enough ho was soon settled in the 
comer of a first-class carriage (for the paper was, of 
couise, paying his expenses) with liis luggage safely 
chalks! 

was some time before Adam could get attended to. 

‘IVc nothing but some very old clotiies and some 
books,’ he said. 

But here he showed himself defici(*nt in tact, for the 
man’s casual air disappeared in a flash. 

‘Books, eh?’ he said. ‘And what sort of books, may I 
ask?’ 

‘Look for yourself.’ 

‘Thank you, that’s what I mean to do. Books, indeed.’ 

Adam wearily unstiapped and unlocked his suit- 
case. 
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•ycB,* iiaid the Customs officer menacingly, as though 
his worst suspicions had been confirmed, ‘I diould just 
about say you had got some books.* 

One by one he took the books out and piled them 
on the counter. A cc^y of Dante excited his eq>ecial 
disgust. 

Trench, eh?* he said. ‘I guessed as much, and pretty 
dirty, too, I shouldn’t wonder. Now just you wait wliile 
I lo^ up these here feoo/ — how he said it ! - ‘in my list. 
Particularly against l)ooks the Home Secretary is. If we 
can’t stamp out literature in the country, we can at least 
stop its b^g brought in from outside. Tliat’s what be 
said the otiicr day in Parliament, and I says ‘ Hear, hear. 
...” HuQo, huUo, whafs tliis, may I ask?’ 

Gingerly, as though it might at any moment explode, 
he product and laid on the counter a large pile of 
typescript- 

That’s a book, too,’ said Adam. ‘One I’ve just wiitten. 
It is my memoirs.’ 

•Ho, it is, IS it? Well, I'll take that along, too, to the 
chief. You better < ome Uio.’ 

‘But I’ve got to catch the train.’ 

•You come along, nicre’s worse things than missing 
trains,’ be hujtfcljlajsU^ 

They went together into an inner office, the walls of 
which were lined witli contialmnd pornography and 
strange instnimi'nts, whose pulpo^c Adam could not 
guess. From the next room came the shrieks and yells of 
poor Miss Runcibl*', who had Ix’cn iiiisUiken for c*! well- 
known jewel smuggler, and w.is biing stripped to tlie 
skin by two Icrrifir warditssts. 

‘Now then, what’s this about hcK>k';^’ said the chief. 

With the help of a printed list fwliieh becran ‘Aristotle, 
Works of (Tlliist rated)’ they went throueh Adam’s books, 
laboriously, one at a time, spelling out tlie titles. 
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Min Riincible came through the office^ working hard 
with lipstick and compact. 

'Adam, dailing, I never saw you on the boat,’ she said. 
'My dear, I can’t tell you tlie things diat have been hap- 
pening to me in tlieie. Tlie way tliey looked ... too, too 
shaming. Positively surgical, my dear, and svrh wicked 
old women, just like Dowagers, uiy dear. As soon as I 
get to 1 lonflon I shall just ring up every Cabinet Minister 
and all the newspapers and give tlicm all the most shy- 
making details.’ 

The chief was at this time engros'^ed in Adtim’s 
memoirs, giving vent at intervals to a sinister chuckling 
sound that was partly triumphant .and partly derisive, 
but in tlie main genuinely appreciative, 

‘Coo, Bert,’ he said. ‘Tiook at diis; tliat’s rich, ain’t it?’ 

Presently he collectid tlie sheets, tied tlicm together 
and put them on one side. 

‘Well, see here,’ he said. *¥00 can take these books 
on architecture and the dicli(»iiaiy, and I don’t mind 
stretching a point for once and letting you liavc the 
liistor)' books, too. But this hook on Economics conies 
under Subversive Pruiiaganda. That you leaves behind. 
And this licre Pufgatorio doesn’t look right to me, so 
that stays beliiiid, pending inquiries. But as for this auto- 
biogiapliy, that’s just downright diit, and wc burns tliat 
straight awav, see.’ 

‘But, good heavens, there i'li’t a word in the liook - 
you must be misintrrprrting it.’ 

‘Not so imuh of it. I kin>ws <liu when T secs it or I 
shouldn’t be where I am to-day,’ 

‘But do you realize that my whole livelihood depends 
on this book?’ 

‘And niy livelihood depends on stopping works like 
this coming into the countrv. Now ’uok it quick if you 
don’t want a police-court case.’ 
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*Adam, ange^ don’t fun or we shall min die 
train.’ 

Miss Runcible took his arm and led him back to the 
station and told him all about a lovely party that was 
going to happen that night. 

e 


*Queer, who felt queer?’ 

■You did, Artliur.’ 

■No I never ... just tired.* 

‘Xt certainly was stuffy in there just for a bit’ 

■Wonderful how that old girl cheered tilings up. Got 
a meeting next week in the Albert Hall.’ 

■Sliouldn't be surprised if 1 didn’t ga What do you 
say, Mr Henderson?’ 

■She got a troupe of angels, so she said. All dressed 
up in white with wings, lovely. Not a bad-lookcr herself, 
if it comes to tliat.’ 

*What did you put in the plate, Arthur?’ 

‘Half-crown.’ 

‘So did I. Funny thing, I ain’t never give a hiJf-crown 
like that before. She kind of draws it out of you, dauuicd 
if she doesn’t’ 

‘You won’t get away from the Albert Hall not without 
putting your hand in your pocket.’ 

‘No, but I’d like to see those angels dresscxl up, eh, 
Mr Henderson?’ 


‘Fanny, surely that is Agatha Runcible, poor Viola 
Chasm’s daughter?’ 

‘I wonder Viola allows her to go about like tliat If 
she were my daugliter 

*Toi*r daughter, Fanny. ...’ 

‘Kitty, that was not kind.’ 
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*My dear, I only meant have you, by the way, 
heard of her latdy?^ 

*The last we heard was worse than anything, Kilty. 
She has left Buenos Aires. I am afraid she has sev* 
ered her connection with Lady Metroland altogetlicr. 
They think that she is some kind of touiing com- 
pany.’ 

‘Da? ling, Vm sorry. I should never have mentioned it, 
hut whenever T see Agatha Runciblc I can't help tliink- 
ing ... gills semi to know so inu« h nowadays. We had 
to learn cvci^ thing frir ourselves, didn*t we, Fanny, and 
*1 took so long. If rd had Agatiia Runcible’s chances ... 
Who i'* the young man with her?’ 

‘I don't know, and frankly, 1 don’t think, do you? 

He has that self-contained look.’ 

*He has very nice eyes. And he moves well.’ 

*I dare say when it aime to the point ... Still, as I 
say, if 1 hail had Aeatha Runcibles advanUiges 

*Wh.Jt are you lookitig foi, dailing?’ 

‘Why, darling, such an extraordinary thing. Here is 
die sal \olatile next 1o niy hiiishes all ihe time.’ 

‘Fanny, how awful of me, il I’d oiil> known 

‘I dare say theie must have been another liottle yosi 
saw on the drea^ing-table, sweetest. Perhaps the maid 
put it tliere. You never know at tlic Lotti, do you?’ 

‘Fanny, forgive me. ...* 

‘But, dearest, what is there to foirrive? After all, you 
did see another bott3<\ didn’t you, Kitty d:irling?’ 

‘Why, look, tliere’s Miles.’ 

‘Miles?’ 

‘Your son, darling. My nephew, you know.’ 

*Milrs. Do you know, Kitty, I believe it is. He never 
comes to see me now, die naughty boy.* 

‘My dear, he looks tcmbly tapelte^ 

‘Darling, I know. It is a g?e.at grief to me. Only 1 try 
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not to think about it too much - he had ao little chance 
witli poor Throbbing what he was.* 

^The sLos of the fathers^ Fanny 

* 

Somewhere not far from Maidstone Mr Outrage be- 
came fully con<{cioiis. Opposite him in the carrijgc the 
two detectives dept, their bowler hats jammed forwards 
on their foreheads, their mouths open, their huge red 
hands lying limply in thcu laps. Rain beat on the win- 
dows; Ao caiiiage was intensely cold and smelt of stale 
tobacco. Inside there were advertisements of horrible 
picturesque ruins; outside in die niin were hoardings 
advertising patent medicines and dog bisetits. 'Every 
Molassine dog cake wags a tail,’ Mr Outrage read, and 
the train repeated over and over again, 'Right Honour- 
able gent, Right Honourable gent. Right Honourable 
gendeman. Right Honourable gent .J 

m 

Adam got into the carriage with the Yomger Set. They 
still looked a bit queer, hut dicy cheered up wonderfully 
wlien diey heard about Miss Runcible's outrageous treat- 
ment at the hands of the Customs officers. 

*Well/ they said, *Wetl! how too, too shaming, Agatha, 
darling,* they said. 'How devastating, how unpolicernan- 
like, how goat-like, how sick-raaking, liow too, too awful.’ 
And then they b^an talking about Archie Scliwert's 
party diat night 

'Who’s Ardiie Schwert?’ asked Adam. 

‘Oh, he’s someone new since you went away. The most 
bogus man. Miles discovered him, and since then he’s 
been climbing and climbing arxl climbings my dear, till 
he hardly knows us. He’s rather sweet, reaUy, only too 
terribly common, poor darling. He lives at the Ritz, and 
1 think that’s rather grand, don’t you?’ 
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'Is he giving his party thrrc^ 

‘My doar, of course not In Ldw ird Throbhing's house. 
He’s Miles’ brother, you know, only he’s frightfully dim 
and political, 'ind doc n’t know anybods He t,ot ill and 
went to Kenya or some where and left his perfectly she rp- 
ish house in Hulford Street, so wt’\e all poiu to li\c 
therr. You’d better come, too The cue takers didn’t 
hke it a bit at hist, but we gave them clunk* and tilings, 
and now diey’re simpl> thiilltd to tlxe marrow aliout it 
and spend all their tune cutting out 'bits”, m> dear, 
from the papers about our goings on. 

‘One awful thing is we In' tn t "ot a ( ar Miles broke 
It, rdward’s, I mean, niid wo simply e »n t iflorel to ge t it 
mended so 1 dunk we sliill haw to move soeii Lvery- 
diitig's gettincr ratlier biokrn up, itx>, ind duty, if >ou 
know whit 1 m^an Beciusi*, ^ou see, there aren’t any 
servants, onlv thr budir and his wife, and tlie> aic 
ilw s tight now So dcmorili/iro Mary Mouse h s Ia eii 
i pe t in^-f 1 Mid s< nt us t re il h iinpe ol e avi u# ind 
things . Slu\ pacing fci An lies pjity to-iugbr, of 
inuT'st ’ 

‘Do you know, I ratlu r think I m gcung to be sick 

aff nil 

‘Oh, MiVsf’ 

(Oh, Blight Y( UMJT Peojilc 

* 

Packed all to;^cthcr in a second-class carriage, the 
angels were late in recovering tlic'r gcxiel humour. 

‘Shea’s taken Pnulenre oif in h«T r-\r ag.iin,’ said Divine 
Discontent, who once, for ow 4]dirie>us fortnight, had 
been Mrs Ape's favourite girl. ‘C.'tn't see what she sots 
in her. What’s London like. Fortitude? 1 ncvcT been 
there but once.’ 

‘Just exacUy heaven. Shops and all.’ 
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*What are the men like. Fortitude^ 

'Say, don’t vou never think of nothing but men. 
Chastity^’ 

'I should say I do. 1 was only asking.’ 

'Well, they ain’t much to look at, not after the shops. 
But they has tin ir uses ’ 

‘Say, did vou luar that*^ You’ic a cute one, Foititude. 
I>id >ou hcai whit Foititude said** She said “they have 
the IT uses 

‘What, shojis^’ 

‘No, silly, men* 

‘A/cw Iliat’s a oikvI one, T should si\ ’ 

PtesMjtly the un anivc^d at \Ktorl^ ind all these 
passe Wfie sc ittcied all over J oiulon. 


Adam left his bag at Shopheard’s Hotel, and drove 
straight to Henrietta Street to see liis piifJisliers. It was 
nearly' closing ihiic*, so tliat most of the stall' had packed 
up and gone hoim^, but by gocxl fortune' Mr Sam Benflct^t, 
the junior director with whom Adam ?5lwiiys did his 
business, was still in his njom correcting proofs for one 
of his woinc*n novelists. He was a compf'tent young man, 
witli a restrained elegance of ajipe.irjnce (the stc*no- 
grapher always trcuibled slightly when slie brought him 
his cup of lea). 

‘No, she can't print tlijit,’ he kept R.iying, endorsing 
one after anotluT of the printer’s protests. ‘No, damn it, 
she can’t print that. She'll have us all in prison.’ For 
it was one of his most exacting duties to ‘ginger up’ the 
more reticent of tlic nKinuscripts sulirmtted .'mcl ‘tone 
down’ the more ‘outspokcai’ until he had reduced them 
all to the accqitable moral standard of his day. 

He grcM^ted Adam with the utmost cordiality. 

‘Well, well, Adam, how are you? ITiis is nice. Sit 
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down. Have a cigarette. What a day to arrive in London. 
Did you have a good crossing?’ 

‘Not too good.* 

‘I say, I am sorry. Nothing so beastly as a beastly 
crossing, is there? Why don’t you come round to dinner 
at Winipole Street to-night? I*ve got some radier nice 
Americans coming. Where arc you staying?’ 

‘At “Shepheard’s” - Lottie Grump’s.* 

‘Well, tliat’s always fun. I’ve been trying to get an 
autobiography out of Lottie for ten years. And that rc- 
minrls me. You’re bringing us your manuscript, aren’t 
you? Old Rampolc was asking about it only the oUkt 
day. It’s a wTX?k overdue, you know. I hope you’ll like 
the preliminary notices we’ve sent out. We’ve fix«‘d tlie 
day of publication for the second week in December, so 
as to give it a fortnight’s run before Johnnie Hock’s auto- 
biography. That’s going to be a seller. Sails a bit near 
the wind in places. We had to cut out some things - you 
know what old K.uiifiole is. Johnnie didn't like it a bit. 
But I’m looking foward teiribly to reading yours.* 

‘Well, Sain, lathcr an awful tiling happened about 
that 

‘I say, I hope you’re not going to say it’s not finished. 
The date on the contract, you know 

*Oh, it’s finished all ngiit. Burnt.’ 

‘Burnt?’ 

‘Burnt.* 

‘What an awful thing. I hope you are insured.’ 

Adam explained the circumstam .-s ot tlje distinction 
of his autobiography. There was a longish pause while 
Sam Benflect thought. 

‘What worries me is how are we going to make that 
sound convincing to old Rampolc.’ 

shfiii&jthink it sounded convincing enough/ 

old Rampole. It’s sometimes very 
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difficult for me, Adam, working under him. Now if I 
had my own way I’d say, ^*Take your own time. Start 
again. Don't worry ...” But there’s old Rampole. He's 
a devil for contracts, you know, and you did sajf, didn’t 
you ...? It’s all very difficult You know, I wish it hadn’t 
happened.’ 

*So do I, oddly enough,’ said Adam. 

'There’s another diliiculty. You've had an advance 
already, haven’t you? Fifty pounds, wasn’t it? Well, you 
know, f/iat make's things very difficult Old Rampole 
never likes big advances like tliat to young auihois. You 
know I hate to say it, but I can’t lielp feeling that the 
best thing would be for you to repay tlic advance - j)Ius 
interest, of course, old Rampole would insist on that - 
and CcUicel tlie contr.ict. Then if you ever thought of ro- 
writing the book, well, of course, wi‘ should be delighted 
to consider it. J supixise tliat - well, I mean, it xvould 
be quite convenient, and all diat, to repay tlic ad* 
vance ?’ 

'Not only inconvenient, but impossible,’ said Adam in 
no particular manner. 

There was an itlier pau«?e. 

‘Diuierl awkward,’ said Sam Benflret. ‘It’s a shame 
the way the Cliistoms Ihmse ofliters are .diowed to take 
the law into their own liands. Quite* igiiozaiit men, too. 
r.jberlv of the sulgcvt, I mean, .ind all that. 1 idl you 
what wc’ll do. Wc’U start a coTn*s|roTi<leuce about it in 
(he New Statesman, ... It is all so deuced awkward. But 
T tliiiik I can s<*e a way out. 1 sup]x>so \ou could get the 
hook rewiiium in time foi the Spring last’ Well, we’ll 
cancel the contract ami iorget all abiHit the advance. No, 
no, iiiy dear fellow, don’t thank me. If only I was alone 
liere I'd be doing tliat kind of tiling all day. Now instead 
w«''ll have a iit*w contract. It won’t be <iuite so gcKxl as 
the last, I’m afraid. Old Rampole wouldn’t stand for 
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that rU tell you what, we’U give you our standard first* 
novel contract. I’ve got a pnnted form here. It won’t 
take a minute to fill up. Just sign here.* 

‘May I just sec the terms?* 

‘Of course, my dear fellow. They look a bit hard at 
first, I know, but it’s our usual foim. Wc made a very 
special case for you, you know. It’s very simple. No 
royalty on the first two thousand, tlicn a royalty of two 
and a half per cent, rising to five per .cent on the tenth 
thousand. We retain serial, cinema, dratnatic, American, 
^Colonial and translation lights, of course. And, of course, 
bj^ption on your nejLt twelve books on tlie same terms. 

a very straightforward arrangement really. Doesn’t 
^ave room for any of tlie difspiitcs which embitter the 
mations of author and publisher. Most of our authors 
are working on a contract like that, ... Splendid. Now 
don’t you bother any morc‘ about that advance. I under- 
stand pcrfi^ctly^ and 111 scpiarc old Rainpole somehow^ 
<jven if it comes out of my dii‘i*ctor’s fees.’ 

‘Stjuarc old Rainpole,’ n‘]ieaLed Mr Benfleet thought- 
fully as Adam went downstairs. It was fortunate, he 
reflected, that none of the authors ever came across the 
senior partner, that iK'iiigti old gentleman, who once a 
w<Krk drove up to board meetings from the country, whose 
chief interest in the business wa« confined to the progress 
of a little book of his own about bee-keeping, wliich they 
had published twenty years ago and, tliough he did not 
know it, allowed long ago to drop out of print. He often 
wondci-cd in his uneasy moments wiiat he would find to 
say when Rampole died. 


* 

It was about now that Adam remembered that he was 
engaged to be manied. The name of fais young lady was 
Nina Blount. So he went into a tube station to a tele- 


v.B^— a 
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phone^hox. which smelt rather nasty, and rang her up. 
•HulW 
Tfiillo.’ 

*Mdv I speak to Miss Blount, please?* 

*1*11 just see il she’s in,’ said Miss Blount's voire, ‘Who’s 
speaking* j)lea«.r?* She was always rather snobbish al>oiit 
this fiction of having someone to aiifwer the teleplioiu 
‘Mr Fcnwitk-Symcs.* 

‘Oh/ 

‘Adam, vou know. ... How arc you, Nina^* 

‘Well, Tse got rathr^r a pain iiist at pros''iit* 

‘Poor Nina. Shall I loiind and sec yoii^’ 

‘No, don’t do that, d ulitie, bi cause I’m just going to 
have a Inth. Why don’t wc dine togfdirr ?* 

‘Well, I asked Agatha Ruia iblc to dinner/ 

‘Whv^’ 

‘ShcM just had all h<f clotlics taken off bv sonu* 
sailors/ 

‘Y<*s, T know, it’s all ni the e\*i*ninp p iper to niebt .. 
Well, f 11 till you wliat. la t's meet at Arrlne SJiwon’s 
I»aity. All you goiue 
*I rather said 1 woiiM ’ 

Tliat’s all light, tlieu. Don’t dress up No one will 
except Aichio/ 

‘Oh. I say. Nma. there’s one thing I don’t think 1 
shall be able tr> nairv vm **lter all/ 

‘Oh, Adam, you are a boie. Why not.’* 

“Tliey burnt my bcKik/ 

‘Beasts, Who did ?’ 

‘J1I ull >ou about It lo-riicht/ 

‘Yes, do. Good-bye, darhng’ 

‘Good-bye, mv sweet.* 

He hung up tlie receiver and left the telej^hone-lwx. 
People had crowded into the Undeigrouml station fur 
shelter from die rain, and wc re shaking their umbn.llas 
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and reading their evening papeia. Adam could see the 
headlmes over their shoulders. 

peer’s daughter’s DOVER ORDFAL 
SERIOUS AIlZOAriOVS SOGILTY BEAUTY 
UON.A RlTNCini I SAYS 

'too shaming’ 

Toor pretty/ «t.iid an jndi«mant old woman at his 
elbow. Djsqr 'ireful. I cdb it. Ard '^uch a ffoixl w£<t 
face. 1 MC her picture m the jMpfts only >i*sUTddy, 
N isty pr\inp tuukIs. That*s what t}ir*v got. And her poor 
fntlif r ell d all I <u>k, Jane, men’ - a puce about him, too. 
“riit^TVK wixl at die C.iTlton (Hub this evening, T<ord 
Chasm”, 1h ifs 1m r d xd '‘u fun rl to make a definite state- 
ment. ‘The mattf i -.hrill not b^ allowed to rt'st here,’ he 
Slid.” And tjiiiU r'l'ht too, T say>. You know 1 feels 
.ibout lluit ciil iu«‘1 .IS Ihoiiqh H w i*' me own d iiighter, 
Scti ig h I jiKtiire so oftei» and our Sarah having done 
the back stdus, Tu'sdivs at llum Hats whtie her aunt 
u 'sl to h\c - tlK one as bad that ouiblc divorce List 
yc<xi.’ 

Ad im bought a pap<T. He had just ten shillings loft 
in the wojld. It was Ukp t<» walk, so he took a very 
o iwdcMl tiibe ti an to Dover Strict arid hurried acro&s 
in the i.uu to Shcp}u«ii 1 * TTolcl ^wlach, for the pur- 
poses of the nairaLiv<‘, may be assumed to stand at the 
coiiiti of Hay Hill). 



